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LETTER OF SUBMISSION 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
February 8, 1987. 
Hon. Cart Haypen, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHatrMan: Pursuant to your authorization, I am sub- 
mitting herewith a summary report of my recent field survey of the 
United States Information Service operations in the countries of 
Western Europe, and the operations of the USIA Radio Broadcasting 
Center at Munich, Germany. 

It should be noted that more detailed notes of the survey and sup- 
plemental material obtained in connection therewith are contained in 
four volumes being filed with the committee, an index to which is made 
a part of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


Paut J. Correr, 
Special Staff Investigator. 
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SURVEY OF UNITED STATES INFORMATION SERV- 
ICE OPERATIONS, WESTERN EUROPE 


I. Iyrropucrion 


This report covers a survey of United States Information Service 
(USIS) operations in the European area. Between September 2 
and November 4, 1956, the operations in 16 countries at 27 principal 
and branch posts were reviewed; the Voice of America operations at 
Munich and the Berlin RIAS radio operation were examined; and 
trade fairs and special exhibits were visited. 

The countries covered were: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Ireland, Italy, The Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia. 

The primary objective of this survey was the obtaining of first-hand 
impressions, by actual review, of what was being done by USIS. This 
included inquiry into the care with which appropriated funds were 
being spent; the need for and impact of the respective activities; how 
the effectiveness of the specific programs was measured ; the caliber of 
personnel carrying out the program; the relationship of USIS to 
other activities conducted by the United States Government within 
the area; the efficiency with which USIS was keeping its own house 
in order; the extent and effectiveness of Communist propaganda and 
related activities; and any information or opinion as to how the job 
might be done better. 

estern Europe reportedly has 31 percent of the industrial capacity 
of the world as compared to North America’s 36 percent and 19 
percent for the Soviet Union; and 50 percent of the shipping as against 
35 percent for North America, and 1 percent for the Soviet Union. 
The United States has already invented approximately $34 billion in 
assisting these countries to get back on their own feet. Historically, 
this area has been the great wielder of influence over world ideas. It 
is noteworthy that, at present, in all but four countries (Spain, 
Raneogal Ireland, and Western Germany), the Communist Party is 
legal. 

fn addition to the several hundred USIS employees interviewed, in 
nearly every country the Ambassador (or, in his absence, the chargé 
d’affaires) was contacted to obtain his views as to the size and effective- 
ness of the USIS operation in the particular country ; its coordination 
with the other United States missions there; and the relative efficiency 
of the operation since the program has been functioning under Re- 
organization Plan No. 8. Further, as time permitted, inquiry was 
made of American business and newspaper men; public relations ex- 
perts; editors; and others who might offer views, suggestions, or 
criticism relative to the USIS program and related matters. For the 
same reason, in connection with the Voice of America operations, 
contact was made with officials of the British Broadcasting Co. Radio 
Free Europe, Radio Liberation, Radio Vatican, peripheral monitors 
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of VOA broadcasts, and officials who interviewed escapees and refugees 
from behind the Iron Curtain. 

Incident to the briefings prior to the field survey, USLA, Washing- 
ton, furnished a summary of the principal objectives of each country 
mission and a breakdown of the costs by country and particular ac- 
tivity, for fiscal years 1956 and 1957, including American and local 
salaries, direct support supplied from Washington, and administrative 
support supplied locally by the State Department. This material, 
which is classified, together with the detailed information obtained 
by the survey (much of which is also classified), is being included in 
four supplementary volumes being filed with the committee for use 
where desired in connection with budget hearings and for greater 
detailed information. Accordingly, no attempt is being made to in- 
clude in the report the great volume of detail developed, nor to de- 
scribe the many phases of the USIS activities. Even at the risk of over- 
simplification, only the briefest outline of the over-all picture, the 
strength, weaknesses and problems of the respective country programs 
and other activities is being set forth in this report. An index of the 
material filed with the committee will, however, be set forth at the 
end of this report. 

It should be quite obvious that the volume of extensive programs 
and activities covered in such a limited time permitted only tentative 
conclusions and recommendations, and that such conclusions and sug- 
gestions as are made result from first impression reactions and are 
made merely for the consideration of the committee and the United 
States Information Agency. 

The cooperation which the survey was given, at both the Washington 
and the field level, was excellent. ‘The great majority of the personnel 
interviewed were not only willing but eager to explain, in detail, their 
functions and particular activities. For the most part, they were 


articulate, dedicated, and extremely hard working, and gave the most 
favorable impression. 


It. An Over-Awt Impression 


It is difficult to come to any conclusion from an overall review of the 
European area USIS operation, other than that it is performing a very 
essential function quite satisfactorily, and that, under the circum- 
stances, it has been a most fortunate thing for the United States that 
the USIS has been there on the job—this, in spite of numerous weak- 
nesses and shortcomings presently existing in both the program and its 
administration. 

In the great percentage of countries visited, the key USIS personnel 
were impressive for their ability to speak the language of the country 
and for their knowledge of the country’s conditions, the characteristics 
and temper of the population, and those other factors unique to each 
country which are so vital to a satisfactory handling of country-to- 
country relations. Universally, the ambassadors or chargés d’affaires 
contacted praised the work being done by the USIS personnel, and 
stressed the great dependence placed upon their services in carrying 
out the diplomatic mission in the country. With but two possible 
exceptions, it was stated that the country USIS operation was work- 
ing as well under Reorganization Plan 8 as before. USIS officials 
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pecan unanimously advised that in their opinion it was working 
er. 

In nearly all of the countries visited, the propaganda and cultural 
offensives of the Communists were enormous. In volume, their activi- 
ties far exceeded those of the USIS. 

This survey was practically completed when the uprising in Hun- 
gary occurred, so that it was the Communist post-Geneva “peace” 
offensive, with normal relations, diminished tensions, and trade offers 
with which the USIS was concerned. This approach was described by 
many of the USIS and VOA Munich officials as by far the cleverest 
and most effective employed by the Communists, and the most difficult 
to combat. It was generally believed that the patent fallacies in the 
Stalin system had forced the change by present Soviet rulers, and that 
the new offensive, which was beclouding once clear-cut lines and cam- 
ouflaging the Communists’ real objectives, made this the most danger- 
ous period experienced to date. Coupled with the Communist “soft 
line” were violent attacks on NATO and the Western European al- 
liance, efforts to wean away key countries from this group, and the 
constant sowing of seeds of suspicion against United States policies 
and objectives. Its effectiveness might be measured by the sizable 
bloc of appeasement groups in many European countries, by the 
failure of certain countries to adhere to NATO strength commitments, 
by increased interest in Soviet-bloc trade, and by a feeling on the part 
of segments of the population, as their country came again to eco- 
nomic health, that the Communists weren’t so bad after all and that 
the United States, which was so far removed, was being a little 
hysterical over the whole matter. 

The consequences which are flowing from the Hungarian revolution, 
regardless of how it ends, would appear to be so revealing of the true 
face of communism and so devastating to the spell which its soft line 
was casting, as to have constituted a major breakthrough, indicating 
the need for a substantial reevaluation of the present USIS program. 

However, in reviewing the detailed operation of the European USIS 
program in country after country, and in witnessing the tremendous 
resources being employed in press, radio, and TV placement; in the 
extensive library operations; in the exhibit, translation, book pres- 
entation, lecture, and teaching programs; and in the music and other 
cultural presentations there was a growing conviction that the USIS 
program was lacking in a ‘sufficiently realistic enunciated long-range 
objective and that it was operating too much on a day-to-day basis. 
(This would appear to be a foreign policy failing rather than the 
fault of the USIS which merely implements the policy guidance it 
receives from the State Department. While there is no desire to 
get into United States foreign policy in this report, it is difficult to 
look at the United States sales program without noting possible 
deficiencies. ) 

While countering Communist propaganda, propagating the pro- 
nouncements of our country’s leaders, dissipating unfounded preju- 
dices against the United States, telling the world the facts about 
America, plugging United States foreign policy themes, such as 
NATO, Western European integration, open-skies inspections, peace- 
ful uses of the atom, the people’s capitalism, etc., and attemptin 
through cultural activities to bring about better mutual understand- 
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ing, might surely be considered ample reasons for the existence of 2 
USIS program, most of these objectives would seem primarily to be 
a means to an end, which, though possibly assumed, appeared too little 
in evidence or pronounced. In other words, the program seemed to 
lack a central theme. 

A definite impression was obtained that what the United States 
should be selling predominantly through its USIS program is the 
proposition that continued prosperity for these countries and for the 
United States depends greatly on an expanding economy aided by 
greater world trade between free nations to their mutual advantage; 
that greater stress should be placed upon the importance of the United 
States as a customer and supplier of these countries; and that more 
resources should be devoted to explaining United States trade poten- 
tialities and even the limitations and the realities that such trade is, 
of necessity, a two-way street. Of course, there would have to be 
such a mutual trade and development program in existence for the 
USIS to support it, and a much greater effort made on the part of 
the United States to develop a larger volume of business opportunities 
through cooperative arrangements with these countries, through 
greater and more effective use of trade fairs and trade teams and by 
other methods. Such efforts would appear to be all too sporadic 
at the present time, and it seems that something of a vacuum has 
occurred where our aid programs left off. There were indications 
that, by taking such a course and by the display of a wholesome self- 
interest on the part of this country, the whole American program would 
be better understood, more readily accepted, and less vulnerable to 
the typical Communist attack, and that the other themes of arriving 
at the goal of a more prosperous life in a free world, without Com- 
munist oppression, would fall more naturally into context. 

One of the Communist propaganda lines has been that, while Amer- 
icans are adept at producing quantities of automobiles, bathtubs, and 
other gadgets, they are a culturally barren people and, therefore, 
immature and incapable of the sustained good judgment required for 
world leadership. This has been responsible, at least in part, for 
a stepped-up cultural and information program through USIS and 
otherwise. While much of this appears to be worth while, it is obvious 
that there are limitations as to what.may be accomplished in this 
manner, and that without some yardstick against which to measure the 
worth of such activities, they can, and on occasion do, become quite 
meaningless and get off into the blue. 

Never in history has a country given so much of material substance 
to other countries and asked so little for itself as has the United 
States since World War II. During the same period, never has 
there been a more deliberate plan to sabotage free world progress 
and to capitalize on calamity than has been engaged in by the Com- 
munists. Yet, public opinion polls taken in the European area in 
the latter part of 1955 and again in the first half of 1956 gave an 
indication that the United States was losing in prestige while the 
Soviet Union was gaining. Perhaps this is due, in part, to the fact 
that while the United States has almost spontaneously rushed to 
the aid of the free countries in economic distress and has spent bil- 
lions of dollars on their economic rehabilitation, it has left too much 
to chance the development of the trade of these countries as they 
began getting back on their feet. It might also appear that the 
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objectives which the United States has sponsored for mutual security 
and continued economic prosperity have been too abstract when 
insufficiently tied to the day-to-day concerns and the realities of 
material well-being of these peoples. 

Since the United States apparently was willing to pay the price 
for the European recovery program as an investment in the continued 
survival of a world economically stable and peacefully conducted, 
based on democratic principles, and has spent so many billions and 
has utilized so much talent in this connection, it might seem only 
logical to assume that some comparable follow-up program for mutual 
trade and interchange, looking toward the continued economic sta- 
bility and eer of these countries, would be a natural sequence, 
particularly when such a program would provide equal benefits to 
the United States as contrasted to the original fabulously one-sided 
outlay. 

It is recommended that serious consideration be given to the estab- 
lishment of such a program, not only for the European area but on a 
worldwide basis. It is believed that the worth of the USIA operation 
and the future destiny of this Agency is directly involved with this 
country’s ability to work out and put into effect such a program. It 
would appear insufficient to have a large permanent program coun- 
tering Communist propaganda and selling United States policies, 
objectives, and culture, without a concerted program of mutual trade, 


cooperation, and benefit which implements and preserves our way 
of life. 


TIT. Reacrion 'ro Cerrarn Puases or USIS Operation 


The matters pertaining to the direct operation of the USIA pro- 
gram which it is believed deserve special comment, are set forth 
below. Such comment, however, is qualified by the over-all impres- 
sion, discussed above, that somethhing basic is lacking in the program. 


1. The critical need for better program evaluation 


The most serious weakness noted in the USIA operation was the 
great inadequacy of its system for critically inspecting or evaluating 
its output. The USIS has both an Inspection Division and an Office 
of Research and Intelligence, but neither of them is doing the job; 
nor is it otherwise being done, at least not in a comprehensive, pro- 
fessional manner. The two operations are treated together here, as 
somewhere between the two should lie the responsibility for an inde- 
pendent, objective, and critical within-the-Agency review of its pro- 
grams and other activities, for evaluation and guidance purposes. 

Of course, in addition to evaluation by the staffs directly respon- 
sible for their origination and administration, USIS country pro- 

ams are reviewed by the country ambassador and must square with 
Fis estimate of good taste and effectiveness, but his concern is con- 
fined to one country and, in the light of his other duties, in many in- 
stances he cannot follow the work in close detail. In a very real sense, 
he is also the top administrator of the USIS program in his country. 
The Assistant Directnn of USIA for the particular area also visits 
the country operations periodically and has the man-killing job of 
knowing the country operstae by field inspection as well as by super- 
vising it from his desk in Washington. Teathes words, there is a 
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continuing subjective evaluation of the respective activities by those 
responsible for their origination, operation, and supervision. How- 
ever, without reflection in any manner upon the personnel respon- 
sible for these programs, this is the type of operation which practical- 
ly demands a devil’s-advocate system of field checks and an overall 
objective appraisal. From all indications of the current survey, the 
large Washington branches of USLA are in need of such a check system 
even more than the country programs. Such a supplementary opera- 
tion, staffed with Deanne of appropriate caliber and experience, 
should be of invaluable assistance to the personnel responsible for 
the operation of the program, should make for a substantially more 
economical and effective operation both at headquarters and in the 
field, would make for more considered planning, would serve to sub- 
stantiate the needs of the programs and to minimize criticism both 
at home and abroad, and, probably most important of all, would Bet 
vide the State Department, which makes the foreign policy that USIA 
sells, with a most valuable and objective source of information as to 
what was good and bad about the program for its assistance in mak- 
ing policy. 

Inspections—The present USIA Inspection Division is 1 of 7 
divisions in the Office of Administration. It has but five staff mem- 
bers. Its jurisdiction is not concerned with program substance or 
evaluation but only with the administration of the program. Its 
personnel are rotated to and from other Agency yore easel og 
While it is the only service organization within the Agency that 
attempts to cover the separate office operations in detail, 1t only can 
do this upon request or with the permission of the appropriate oper- 
ating officials. Although it may, and probably does, materially aid 
in the administration of the USIA program, it accomplishes little or 
nothing by way of evaluation, or measuring impact. It is staffed too 
thinly, has too little authority, and the impression was obtained that 
it was somewhat overwhelmed by the administrative and program- 
ing phases of the operation. The largest country programs covered 
by the survey (Germany, France, and Italy) had not been inspected. 

The Office of Research and Intelligence has 4 divisions and an 
authorized strength of 125 persons. The Collection and Dissemina- 
tion Division (personnel of 18), the Library Division (personnel of 
40), and the Production Division (personnel of fifty-odd), which 
operate at the Washington headquarters, reportedly perform ve 
vital functions for the Agency operation. The External Researc 
Pivision has a Washington staff of 8; in addition, however, there are 
presently 14 research officers assigned to various country field posts 
under the supervision of the particular country public affairs officer, 
but who carry out assignments for the External Research Division. 
This was the only phase of the operation of the Office of Research 
and Intelligence which this survey covered in any detail, and it 
appeared to have many shortcomings and not to be performing evalu- 
ation work. Actually, the concept of the function is that it obtained 
facts for someone else to evaluate. However, there appears to be 
no one in particular charged with the evaluation. There are primarily 
two functions being carried out by this Division: (1) Collecting facts 
on public attitude concerning major international issues—“barometer” 
readings; and (2) collecting facts as to the impact of particular USIS 
programs. Both of these functions are primarily carried out through 
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contracted public opinion polls. Accordingly, the only independent 
evaluation of USIS field operation programs has been done through 
public opinion polls of specific projects. While public opinion polls 
undoubtedly serve a very useful purpose, they are manifestly quite 
limited in scope and are entirely inadequate to cover the whole range 
of operations. In too many countries visited, the research personnel 
reportedly did not possess the background, or lacked the experience 
for the job, and, in those countries where the research man appeared 
to be entirely competent, he was required to spend too much of his 
time on the country program and on other administrative matters. 

It is strongly recommended that consideration be given to provid- 
ing for a professional inspection system within the USIA with suffi- 
cient autonomy and authority to conduct periodic inspections of all 
USIA operations with respect to the substance of the program as well 
as its administration ; that its recommendations, after consultation with 
officials in charge of the particular operations, and after areas of diffier- 
ence are noted, be made directly to the Director of USIA; and that 
such an organization have the authority to study and make recom- 
mendations as to the need for specific programs or activities and the 
size of such operations, and to give appraisals of program impact, 
strength, and weaknesses. It is felt that as USIA is presently consti- 
tuted, such an operation should not be within the Office of Administra- 
tion (although it may be desirable, in line with present practice, to 
have an auditor from that Office accompany and collaborate with in- 
spection teams), nor should it be within the Office of Research and 
Intelligence. It is believed that failure by USIA to provide a more 
effective and objective procedure of evaluation could prove a fatal 
weakness to the program. 


2. The VOA operations at Munich 


The VOA branch at Munich, whose personnel by reason of such 
close proximity to the target area were highly conversant with the 
problems and issues involved, appeared to be a well-run operation. 
It originates 514 program hours per day in 8 languages addressed to the 
satellite countries and to Russia, in addition to the material originated 
at VOA in Washington which is relayed over its transmitters. It hasa 
distinctly separate function from the two privately operated stations 
located at Munich, namely, Radio Free Europe, which is addressed to 
the satellite countries, and Radio Liberation, which is addressed to the 
Russian people. VOA Munich is the official Voice of America. 

As indicated, the survey of VOA Munich was made prior to the 
Hungarian uprising. There was no suggestion that VOA was agi- 
tating revolt or broadcasting other inflammatory propaganda. Their 
principal effort was to get the facts about the free world to the people 
behind the Iron Curtain, to dissipate Communist falsehoods and per- 
versions of the truth, and to bring out some of the facts with respeet 
to communism. At the time of the review, the major concern of the 
key personnel was the problems inherent in the United States dealing 
with the Communist “soft line” in the post-Geneva spirit, when the 
real objectives of the Communists had not changed. 

The one great problem of the whole VOA broadcasting effort— 
not alone in Munich—-which threatens to make the operation one of 
marginal! value, is the serious jamming of reception by the Communists 
both by sky- and ground-wave jamming. It was admitted that jam- 
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ming of VOA and other Western European broadcasts has become 
much more effective in the past year and it was believed by some VOA 
personnel that this was due, in part, to permitting the Communists 
to technically overtake the VOA effort through failure to build addi- 
tional and better facilities. It is estimated by VOA engineers that 
the cost of jamming is many times that of broadcast costs. Programs 
on numerous channels directed to the Soviet Union which were moni- 
tored and witnessed by the survey at Munich and two other peripheral 
monitoring stations, were almost completely jammed by sky-wave. It 
was noted that the sky-wave jamming of broadcasts to the satellite 
countries was not quite as effective or complete. Further, a special 
meeting of interested United States officials held in Munich in July of 
1956 to discuss the problems of jamming, produced a great variance of 
opinion as to the effectiveness and impact of VOA broadcasts to Iron 

urtain countries, and it was reported at this meeting that ground- 
wave jamming in the area of the principal cities of those countries al- 
most completely blocked out VOA reception. Information received at 
this meeting (which was recorded) had not been analyzed or reduced 
to a report and recommendations at the time of the survey, which 
might appear to be further evidence of the lack of an adequate evalua- 
tion system in this most important operation. Most of the officials at 
the meeting, however, were reportedly of the opinion that in spite of 
the reduced efficiency of the broadcasts, they should be continued, and 
conclusions obtained from various sources incident to the survey were 
generally of the tenor that in spite of the great lessening of the effec- 
tiveness of VOA and other broadeasts through jamming, reports re- 
ceived on sets outside of urban areas and the passage of news by grape- 
vine to a considerable extent compensated for the lack of reception 
effectiveness. 

Entirely apart from this, but in connection with the survey of VOA 
operations, rumors were picked up to the effect that the Soviets were 
undertaking a program of converting to FM wavelengths and having 
radio manufacturers remove from sets being manufactured that por- 
tion of the wave band which would permit reception of VOA and other 
long-range foreign broadcasts. There were also rumors heard to the 
effect that the Soviets were about to make an offer to stop jamming. 
(Just recently, the Polish Government has reportedly ceased its ground 
jamming efforts—primarily on the basis of the cost.) It is apparent 
that the whole picture with respect to VOA broadcast operations and 
their effectiveness is a somewhat muddy one. 

lt is recommended that a detailed analysis be made of the whole 
situation and that Congress be apprised whether it is feasible to pro- 
vide additional equipment to make VOA broadcasts more effective or 
what is indicated in the circumstances. 

3. RIAS radio operation, Berlin 


RIAS, the somewhat unique German-language broadcasting opera- 
tion at Berlin, Germany, which started with but 7 or 8 people and most 
meager facilities about the time of the Berlin blockade, now has a staff 
of 511, only 7 of which are Americans. It originates 93 percent of its 
programs and is on the air 24 hours a day. It is, of course, in a most 
strategic position and is heard not only in East and West Germany, 
but by audiences in Poland, Hungary, Rumania, and Czechoslovakia. 
It was universally reported to be doing a very worthwhile job and 
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gave every appearance of having been under excellent management. 
On first impression, however, the number of employees presently ap- 
pears to be excessive. (It had a peak staff in 1952 of well over 600.) 
A very serious problem of this operation is that it has been practically 
a one-man management setup under the competent direction of Gordon 
Ewing, who is now being, or has already been, transferred back to 
Washington. 

It is recommended that, as soon as practicable, USLA conduct a sur- 
vey of the present RLAS operation and objectives to determine the 
economies which can be effected without damaging the program’s ef- 
fectiveness or the morale of the staff, and to ascertain iieticbee under 
the new direction, there is a proper balance between American and 
local employees. It is further recommended that the Congress be 
furnished with a copy of the report on this survey. 


4. Are some of the USIS country programs too large? 


In most of the countries covered, it was indicated from the ainbas- 
sador down that the present size of the USIS program in the particu- 
lar country was just about right. In a number of cases, it was indicated 
that a larger program would not be feasible under present conditions. 
It was also stated, however, that, in view of inflationary trends in the 
European area, and even at home, it took almost 10 percent more dol- 
lars each year to operate approximately the same size program. 

In spite of the statements of advised and respected officials in some 
of the countries surveyed, to the effect that not a penny too much was 
being spent on information, cultural, and related program activities, 
a definite impression was obtained that a somewhat more modest pro- 
gram would be more effective in the long run and that gradual, though 
substantial, cutbacks in the program were indicated where very few 
appeared to be planned.. The West German program is believed to 
present an excellent example of this situation. The reaction was ob- 
tained that, although well managed, this program is presently too 
large and too wholesale an operation, and that planning for the future 
is on too large a scale, particularly in view of the vast past effort, the 
changing circumstances with the passage of time, and the fact that 
no independent critical survey of the many phases of the program 
has ever been made. 

There were also indications that similar economies could be effected 
in the Austrian program without in any’ way damaging (and perhaps 
improving) its usefulness and acceptability. It is further believed 
that particular phases of the programs of several of the other large 
operations would be benefited by close scrutiny as to the need for and 
the results being accomplished by such activity. 

It is recommended that a special survey be made as soon as possible 
of the whole West German program by a competent inspection team 
working in concert with the top officials of the West German USIS 
program and reinforced by at least two seasoned public affairs officers 
from other country posts, with a view to determining whether or not 
the present program is justified and whether curtailments may be 
made without impairing the present and future effectiveness of the 
program. Supported recommendations, based on the findings, should 
bemade, and a copy of the report furnished to Congress. 
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§. Inadequacy of fiscal administration at.certain country posts 

Some of the countries visited, which had large USIS programs, did 
not have a full-time experienced financial manager. This appeared 
to do a great injustice to the country program. It apparently has 
resulted from the fact that the State Department furnishes, and 
accounts for, administrative support to the Agency. At the time of 
the survey, none had been appointed for Italy, which has a very sub- 
stantial program and which was suffering from the lack. This support 
by a separate agency may have also resulted in the fact that in a num- 
ber of country branch offices visited, the regional public affairs officer, 
who was directly responsible for the operation of the program, did not 
know what his costs were and had made no effort to relate the costs to 
the value of the program. Any of the more substantial USIS pro- 
grams certainly needs an experienced administrator and supporting 
staff to be directly responsible for the fiscal end of the program and to 
see that value is being obtained. The public affairs officer and his 
deputy are generally too tied up with the details of running the pro- 
gram itself to be burdened with the detailed administrative and budget 
end. The United States Information Agency apparently has seen the 
need for this and has, relatively recently, installed business managers 
or administration officers in many additional country programs. How- 
ever, it is recommended that this matter be given further study with a 
view to rectifying the situation. 


6. Administrative support by State Department 


In most of the countries visited, the reaction was obtained that the 
administrative support supplied by the United States Embassy in that 
country was adequate. In two of the countries it was definitely stated 
that the administrative support was unsatisfactory. In one country, 
the USIS management was satisfied that the E mbassy was charging a 
larger percentage of the total country mission cost to USIS than it 
received. In another countr y, the unsatisfactory character of the sup- 
port was attributed to the i incompetence of the administrative division 
of the Embassy. In some of the larger country programs, USIS offi- 
cials expressed the opinion that, while they were relatively satisfied 
with the administrative support received from the Embassy and would 
not suggest changes, they still felt that they would be able to buy more 
service for their money if they handled the allotment themselves. In 
the smaller countries, this would not appear to be feasible. 


7. Excessive directives flowing from Washington to the country field 
offices 

In most of the countries visited, but particularly in the smaller 
USIS country operations, criticism was received regarding the volume 
of directives, guidances, regulations, and other material which flow 
from Washington USIA headquarters to the various country opera- 
tions. Inthe smaller operations it was frequently admitted that, when 
all of this material was conscientiously reviewed, there was little or no 
time to perform the other numerous and important duties of the office. 
While there was an indication that there has been some attempt to 
reduce this vast volume of paperwork emanating from the immense 
resources of the Washington headquarters, the smaller country opera- 
tions are still overburdened, and the situation requires that further 
efforts be made to simplify and channel this deluge. 
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8. Need for a career-service system 


There appears to be a need for a career-service system for USIA 
personnel, comparable to the State Department’s career- service Sys- 
tem, if USIA is to attract and retain the caliber of personnel needed 
to carry on effectively the work of this program. For example, at the 
time of the survey there were five public affairs officers he ading coun- 
try USIS programs in Europe who had State Department personnel 
status and, in effect, were on loan to USIA. Because of the advantages 
oi staying with the State Department system, these men will eventually 
transfer back (two alre: ady have) to the Department to the serious loss 

of the USIS. Some of these men advise that, if a comparable 
career-service system were legislated for USIS personnel in view 
of the more interesting character of the work, they would be prone 
to remain perm: inently_ with the USIS. 

It is understood that a bill is being presented to Congress to establish 
such a career service for USLA, and it is recommended that Congress 
enact it or an appropriate substitute. 

9. Need for move realistic representation allotments 

In practically every country visited, there were indications that 
the representation funds allowed by congressional budget were totally 
inadequate to carry on the necessary “day-to- day personal contact 
which is the crux of the USIS field operation. From a review ofthe 
various countries’ activities, it was apparent that a vital part of the 
day-to-day job of USIS officials was personal contact and exchange 
with government officials, editors, teachers, educators, etc., of the 
local country, and that the amounts allocated to them for representa- 
tion were entirely inadequate to defray the actual expenses incurred 
in this connection. In spite of the fact that the USIS personnel are 
supposed to be the salesmen of United States policy, they were placed 
in a particularly disadvantageous position by the fact that United 
States State Department employe “0S, military officers, and, in some 
cases, personnel of other United States missions of comparable or 
lesser position received substantially greater amounts for representa- 
tion. A-great many of the USIS officials went into their own pockets 
to defray this expense, and a few reportedly even avoided contacts 
and meetings which required out-of-pocket expense to the obvious 
disadvantage of the USIS program. 

In that these are vouchered expenses, if is recommended that Con- 
gress consider the appropriation of a more realistic figure to defray 
this expense. 

10. The exchange programs 

Without exception, in each country visited where there were ex- 
change programs of any substance, it was indicated that this activity 
was more valuable for the money invested ; produced greater immediate 
and long-range benefits economically, politically, and culturally; and 
made for greater mutual understanding than any other USIS effort 
undertaken to date. The USIS organization in each country where 
an exchange program exists, acts as the agent of the Department of 
State in administering the program in that country. The USIS also 
makes extensive use of both American and local F ulbright professors 
and students and other exchange program grantees in its information 
and cultural programs. USIS officials in numerous countries stated 

88006—57——3 
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that it would be almost impossible to operate satisfactorily their 
lecture, teaching seminar, and other cultural programs without the 
partic ipation of American and local] exchange students and professors. 
There are many Smith-Mundt Act returned grantees who are cur- 
rently occupying key positions in foreign government departments, 
as well as editors, labor leaders, and other outstanding officials in these 
countries who have a better understanding and appreciation of the 
American peopie and Government from firsthand impression. 

There were several reactions to the exchange program which are 
believed worth noting: 

(a) There appeared to be considerable variance of both official and 
private exchange activities in countries of comparable population 
and importance which might suggest the need for a more compre- 
hensive effort to develop greater ‘exchange operations in those coun- 
tries where the rate of exchange is substantially below the norm. 

(6) In reviewing the respective country U SIS exchange program 
administrative activ ities, considerable variance was noted in (1) the 
efforts to follow up on former exchangees, weld them into social 
groups, retain their interest in things ‘American, and utilize their 
knowledge and sympathetic interests; and (2) the knowledge, inter- 
est, and assistance given exchange activities under private auspices. 
In some of the countries, the USIS was doing an excellent job in 
both respects, and, in other countries, there was too little follow-up 
activity on former exchange grantees and too little knowledge and 
interest in private exchange efforts and problems. 

(c) The rather substantial United States Government teen-age 
exchange program previously operated but since discontinued in 
Germany, and the private teen-age programs being carried on by 
such organizations as the American Field Service, as well as other 
types of privately sponsored exchange programs, appeared so impres- 
sive in their potential value, reportedly generate such immediate and 
long-range mutual benefits, and are so readily accepted by the Ameri- 

‘an Y people, that it might seem there is need for a special project to 
promote a much larger volume of privately sponsored exchanges. 

It is recommended that consideration be given to establishing such 
a project. 

11. The Office of Private COREE 

This very small branch of the USIA has such an impressive record 
of enlisting the support of private business and individuals, munici- 
palities, educational institutions, labor unions, and civic org: anizations 
in supplementing the official Government overseas infor mation and 
cultural programs that it deserves special comment. The list of its 
accomplishments is long, varied, and inspiring. With a relatively 
meager budget, it has generated a vast, privately financed operation in 
better understanding and in the bringing of facts about America to 
foreign peoples. For example, the affiliations between particular 
cities in America and those in foreign countries, and between Ameri- 
van and foreign universities, have brought tremendous benefits and 
created numerous educational and business opportunities. (The dis- 
plays and other activities in the Rotterdam salute to Detroit were 
visited during the survey and are mentioned in the comments on The 
Netherlands.) The collection of books and magazines for distribu- 
tion abroad and the letter-writing campaigns are two other of the 
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numerous and highly valuable activities this office has sponsored. 
This office forms the nucleus for the present people-to-people program 
which for some reason has been slow in getting underway. 

The impression was obtained that the staff and budget for this office 
were so small that it was severely limited in developing the possibili- 
ties of this activity and in properly following up, coordinating, and 
guiding the host of programs already in effect. It was also felt that 
insufficient attention was given the,activities of this office at many of 
the foreign USIS posts visited. 

It is recommended that consideration be given to substantially en- 
larging the staff and budget of the Office of Private Cooperation with- 
out impairing the present esprit de corps and to giving it a higher 

riority of authority in directing the staffs of the foreign country 
sis posts to assist it in carrying out its activities. 
12. Should USIS posts promote the tourist attractions of the United 
States? 

Everywhere in Europe there were hordes of tourists from other 
countries, including, of course, a great many Americans—some of 
whom were persons of very moderate means. Some of these Ameri- 
cans were making the trip in groups by chartered planes of regularly 
scheduled airlines for as little as approximately $300. It was also 
noted that a great many of the European countries had elaborate 
organizations and most attractive campaigns to lure this tourist trade. 
There was little evidence of any effort to attract the European tourists 
to America and the stock answer to any inquiry in this regard was 
that the trip was too expensive for the European tourist. Yet, obvi- 
ously, many people were spending as much on European tours as they 
would on a trip to America. On the proven basis that first-hand 
impressions are the most valuable and lasting, and as the United 
States is unsurpassed in tourist attractions, it is difficult to understand 
why a greater official effort is not made to attract this business. Since 
it is USIA’s job to sell America and the American way of life, why 
shouldn’t USIS country posts be selling the beauties and grandeur of 
the United States as a tourist country? In addition to general pro- 
motion, it might even be appropriate, where the possibilities warrant, 
to devote a small section of its operation to informing and assisting 
people who are interested in visiting America. 

It is recommended that consideration be given to employing USIS 
posts in this connection, and that consideration also be given to having 
the United States Government give encouragement to air and steam- 
ship lines to run special tours and promote the tourist trade. 


13. USIA personnel transfer and staffing policies 


During the survey it was noted that too frequently the USIA trans- 
ferred key personnel in foreign posts after a relatively short time in 
a particular post or position and before such personnel had become 
known locally. This is believed to be a highly ineflicient practice 
and it is recommended that the personnel policies in this regard be 
reviewed with a view to avoiding so many short-term assignments, 

It was also noted during the survey that a local employee with no 
knowledge of America had been stationed as the sole USIS repre- 
sentative in a consulate after only 2 weeks’ indoctrination at a regional 
country post. While there is full concurrence that in a great many 
instances properly experienced and capable local employees can more 
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effectively carry out certain functions of the USIS program than an 
American, certainly inexperienced local personnel should not be given 
assignments such as the one indicated, regardless of their ability, 
and it is recommended that the USIA personnel policies be reviewed 
with a view to correcting such a practice. 


14. USIS coordination with other U. 8. foreign missions 


It was generally indicated that USIS was giving good support not 
only to the diplomatic mission in the respective countries covered, but 
to other United States activities. Of course, the ICA program in 
many of the countries is being phased out. It appeared that public 
relations support with respect to military assistance was confined pri- 
marily to press releases and presentation promotions on the delivery 
of unusual equipment. Public relations coordination between United 
States-NATO forces and USIS with respect to troop-community re- 
lations and other matters appeared to range from excellent to very 
poor. It seemed that, to too great an extent, this depended upon the 
attitude of the United States commanding officer in the locality. The 
impression was obtained that there was an absence of coordination of 
objectives and directives at the appropriate Washington level. Since 
the survey, it has been learned that much more is now being done in this 
regard, but from some of the situations encountered during the sur- 
vey, it appeared there was much room for improvement in the coordi- 
nation between USIS and the military. 


LV. Inprvipvat Country Programs 
ELEMENTS COMMON TO USIS COUNTRY PROGRAMS 


While there is no typical USIS country program, and the programs 
vary greatly, dependent upon the size and peculiar circumstances of 
the country, the broad outlines of most of the programs have a certain 
similarity and are briefly summarized as follows: 


Press 


(1) Most of the countries receive a daily wireless bulletin from 
Washington, consisting of an average of 5,000 to 8,000 words, and 
which includes items believed to be of interest to the country, and to 
United States personnel of the country mission, including full texts of 
important speeches by United States Government officials, etc., most 
of which cannot be said to compete with commercial wire services. 
The majority of the countries furnish a reduced translated version of 
this daily bulletin to the newspapers and press services of the local 
country either on a daily or less frequent basis. 

(2) Ona weekly basis, press kits are received by each country from 
the Washington USIA International Press Service, containing Jnshare 
material with picture mats, covering human interest stories, scientific 
advances, and other articles on America, which are placed with the 
local papers on a first-come-first-served, or exclusive basis as the case 
may be, by the country USIS headquarters press section or a regional 
public affairs office. This is done primarily through personal con- 
tact with the editors. 

(3) Frequently, the press section also puts out a weekly, semi- 
monthly, or on a less frequent basis, periodicals on labor, farming, eco- 
nomics, etc., and, in collaboration with the cultural division, on cul- 
tural matters. 
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(4) The press section in practically all countries, in collaboration 
with the other divisions of the USIS country operations, puts out from 
time to time pamphlets on various subjects, such as Atoms for Peace, 
People’s Capitalism, United States Elections, Open Skies Inspections, 
etc. 

Radio and television service 


A considerable number of news items, feature material, and musical 
programs are placed on the local country networks. Much of this ma- 
terial is furnished on tapes from the International Broadcasting Serv- 
ice in Washington, but in certain countries, a considerable proportion 
is of local USIS origin. Much of this material, in a substantial num- 
ber of countries, is placed on an unattributed basis and requires the 
development of contacts with radio and TY station officials. 

Motion pictures 

All USIS country offices have 150 to 900 film titles of documentary 
films covering a wide range of subjects in the fields of science, labor, 
polities, agriculture, history, geography, and culture, and an average 
of 2 to 25 prints of each title, which are distributed for showing 
throughout the country by various means, i. e., through schools, labor 
organizations, film clubs, by USIS-owned mobile units, as well as 
through loan of USIS projectors to special groups and showings at 
the information centers. In some countries, there is a substantial 
program of showing these films in commercial motion picture houses. 
Information centers and related programs 

Under this broad heading are included the library operations, the 
book translation programs, the book and periodical presentation pro- 
gram, the English-teaching program, exhibits, cultural activities such 
as lectures and music programs, and miscellaneous other activities. 

Libraries —The 27 libraries visited ranged in size from a few 
thousand books to 30,000 volumes. They varied considerably in the 
proportion of books in the native country language (generally, the 
great percentage was in the English language). The reference section, 
in many countries, seemed to be the heart of the library operation. 
There appeared to be considerable variance from country to country in 
the percentage of fiction on the shelves. In some countries, the h- 
braries were in central locations and had ground floor reading rooms 
which attracted large numbers of people; in others, the libraries were 
off the ground floor in office buildings and attempted to attract selected 
groups. Most of the libraries had an extension service and circulated 
book shelves or book trunks to factories, schools, local libraries, etc., 
and also did an active mail order lending business to individual bor- 
rowers. In a number of countries there were also bookmobile opera- 
tions, but in several locations this was being discontinued. 

Book translations.—Most of the larger country operations had a 
substantial book translation program which generally was accom- 
plished by guaranteeing a local publisher the sale of a particular 
number of books which would cover the cost of publication, or by 
buying a specific number of books. In a few countries, there was an 
arrangement whereby USIS could not make a presentation of the book 
until a year after it had been on public sale. 

Book and periodical presentation program.—tIn most of the coun- 
tries, subseriptions to the European editions of the New York Times 
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or New York Herald Tribune were presented to legislators, govern- 
ment officials, educators, labor leaders, and other prominent persons. 
In addition, books are presented to educational institutions, libraries, 
important people, and educators. 

English teaching—The English-teaching program varied widely 
from country to country. In certain posts, USIS was not in the 
English-teaching business and only conducted seminars in this field. 
In others, a very active and apparently successful wholesale English- 
teaching operation was being carried on. There was a consistent prin- 
ciple to the effect that USIS would not compete with commercial teach- 
ing of English. 

Exhibits—Practically all USIS country posts have a department 
where exhibits, posters, promotional material, and other visual med- 
iums are originated. Much of the basic material and themes are sup- 
plied by Washington headquarters, but some of the country posts have 
rather elaborate operations and originate a substantial percentage of 
the output. The information centers, libraries, and special window 
displays use this material for the most part to good advantage, but 
again there appears to be considerable variance in the effectiveness of 
the displays, dependent upon the talents of the producers and those 
responsible for displaying the exhibits. The large exhibits, such as, 
The Family of Man, Atoms for Peace, The Earth Satellite, etc., are 
effective but expensive to display and ship as well as to produce. 

Other cultural activities—Lecture and music programs are op- 
erated in practically all of the countries, the degree of activity and 
its success being dependent to a great extent not so much on the size 
of the country but on the character of the audience, the talent obtain- 
able, and the ability in such matters of the USIS personnel responsible 
for it. Fulbrighters and other exchange students and professors and 
American artists or American students of music are used principall 
in such programs and, for the most part, are merely paid out-of- 
pocket expenses. The larger presentations, such as the Boston Sym- 
phony, the New York City Ballet, etc., are, for the most part, subsi- 
dized by the President’s fund, and in the main, have made a most 
salutary impact. 

Support of diplomatic and other United States missions.—This con- 
sists, in many instances, of drafting speeches for the Ambassador and 
other Embassy aides, giving counsel and advice on public relations, and 
a host of other duties which frequently are very time consuming. 

Administration of exchange of persons program.—The selection of 

rantees going to the United States under the Smith-Mundt Act 
eader program is the responsibility of country USIS personnel. 
They must also work closely with the country selection board under 
the Fulbright program. There are a great many time-consumin 
duties in connection with working with the exchange grantees. USI 
also gives any assistance possible to private exchange efforts. 

Promotion and assistance of trade fairs, President’s fund presenta- 
tions, etc-—These functions frequently consume much time and effort. 


1. Austria 


Austria, with a population of 7 million people, has a USIS staff of 
29 Americans and 214 locals, and has a fiscal year 1957 total budget of 
$1,370,255 (which includes funds allocated to the country program, 
approximate American salaries, reimbursement to the State Depart- 
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ment for administrative costs, and direct support of the country pro- 
gram by USIA in Washington). The main o iam of the program 
are to encourage political and economic stability in Austria and to 
lend support to it in resisting Soviet pressures and subversion. Be- 
sides the principal post at Vienna, there are regional posts or informa- 
tion centers, including libraries, at Linz, Salzburg, and Graz, and a 
subpost at Klagenfurt. 

There is good placement of radio, press, and film material. The 
information centers and libraries visited appeared to be well attended 
and well accepted. There is a substantial exchange program, a trans- 
lation program, an English-teaching program, ae even a theater 
program. A sizable program was devoted to production of exhibits 
and displays which, on first impression, were of limited effectiveness. 
There was a very impressive and worthwhile operation concerned 
with gathering Soviet and Iron Curtain news. 

The Austrian program is one of the programs surveyed which ap- 
peared to be unnecessarily large. There may be some reason for this, 
as it is going through a phase down from a much larger program 
which supported United States occupation forces prior to Austrian 
sovereignty in 1955. Also, Austria is important strategically, and it 
is vital to the free world that she remain an independent democracy. 
However, as an example of unnecessary expenditures, during the cur- 
rent fiscal year approximately $45,000 is being spent on a theater 
program using Austrian actors to give readings or dramatizations of 
American works, which entails the rental of a theater, stage improve- 
ments, etc. Two-thirds of these presentations are scheduled for the 
same area in which there was American occupation for a period of 
approximately 10 years. Since this survey, USLA in Washington 
has reported that this operation will be phased out immediately, 

The USIS headquarters offices in Austria are located, at the present 
time, perhaps unavoidably, in extremely unsuitable buildings, making 
for inefficiency of operation and expensive overhead. The library 
location in Vienna is considered good, but the quarters are temporary 
and considered unsuitable and the library is being moved to a new 
location. Before any permanent long-range plans are finalized, a 
searching look should be taken at the whole Austria program with a 
view to coming up with a substantially reduced and better consolidated 
operation. 


2, Belgium 


Belgium, with a population of 8.8 million, has a USIS complement 
of 5 Americans iad 32 locals and has a fiscal year 1957 total budget of 
$273,216. The program appeared to be about the proper size for the 
country. A very favorable impression was received of the whole 
operation, and it might be taken as an example of the importance of a 
public relations organization to complement the diplomatic mission 
in a friendly country with many common interests. Belgium, a highly 
literate country with a stable economy and a high standard of living, 
is favorably disposed toward the United States which, in part, is 
attributable to the fact that a small exchange program was initiated 
with Belgium shortly after World War I and many of these exchangees 
have since reached. high office in Belgian national affairs. Also, 
Belgium has had very little difficulty with her overseas territories in 
the Belgian Congo. The Belgium-Luxembourg Economic Union had 
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exports of $3.8 billion in 1955, of which approximately 9 percent were 
to the United States, and imports from the United States approxi- 
mated 11 percent. 

There is a small, though vociferous, Communist Party in Belgium, 
which holds a few seats in the Chamber of Deputies and in the Senate. 
Recently, the Communists have barraged Belgium with a cultural 
offensive. 

The program objectives of the USIS are: To encourage Belgian 
participation in Western European integration and NATO; to main- 
tain Belgian confidence in United States policies and leadership; and 
to further Belgian understanding of the intellectual, spiritual, and 
material development of the United States. 

3. Denmark 


Denmark, with a population of 4 million, has a USIS complement 
of 5 Americans and 21 locals and a fiscal year 1957 total budget of 
$279,109. The USIS program in Denmark 1s a very realistic one, and, 
for this reason, the USIS country plan was obtained and is included 
in volume I of the material filed with the committee. The program 
objectives are: To foster support of NATO, Western European inte- 
gration, and collective security ; to combat communism and make clear 
the nature of the Communist threat; to identify the United States 
foreign policy and objectives with those of the Danish people, par- 
ticularly our common aspirations for peace with freedom and justice; 
and to dispel any misconceptions regarding Danish-United States 
trade and commercial relations, pointing toward greater support for 
America’s broad economic objectives. 

There has been a concerted drive on the part of the Soviets to sell 
neutrality to the Scandinavian countries and to woo Norway and Den- 
mark (the NATO members) away from the Atlantic community. 

The country is about evenly divided between agriculture and in- 
dustry, and the United States is Denmark’s third largest customer. 
As an agricultural exporting nation, Denmark has shown increasing 
fear and distrust of United States foreign trade policies, particularly 
with respect to the publicity on the sale of United States surplus but- 
ter to Germany, a traditional Danish market, and the inclusion of 
the 50—50 shipping clause in the sale of United States agricultural 
products. The modest increase in United States tariffs on Swiss 
watches and bicycles, and the perennial question of import restrictions 
on Danish blue cheese, have all contributed to an unfavorable picture 
of United States foreign trade policy. To combat this, the Embassy, 
supported by the USIS, organized trips by Embassy teams to explain 
United States foreign policy, the origin of our agricultural surplus, 
and our basic policies governing the disposal thereof. It also devel- 
oped media support explaining our private enterprise system and 
documenting the wide distribution of Americas wealth among all 
levels of the population. 

The USIS program, through press, films, radio, information cen- 
ters, and cultural events, are compactly tied in to support these ob- 
jectives. Particularly noteworthy is an unattributed pamphlet en- 
titled “Denmark’s Third Largest Customer,” which was distributed 
widely, which is unusually good reading, and which explains trade 
relations between the United States and Denmark. A copy of this 


pamphlet is included in volume I of the material filed with the 
committee. 
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4. Finland 

Finland, with a population of slightly in excess of 4 million, has a 
USIS complement of 9 Americans and 30 locals and a fiscal year 1957 
total budget of $325,885. Although geographically, politically, eco- 
nomically, and by treaty, Finland j is tied to Russia, her people are 
fiercely independent and have western democratic traditions. 

The USIS program is adapted to assist Finland in preserving her 
independence, to encourage her to resist Communist pressures, and to 
increase her economic and cultural ties with the West. Historically, 
friendly relations have existed between the United States and Finland. 
Communist propaganda in Finland is disseminated through 10 maga- 
zines, 11 new spapers, political friendship societies, and heav ily sti fled 
Russian, Iron Curtain, and Red Chinese embassies. There hzs been a 
constant stream of exchanges and visits from Russia and the Iron 
Curtain countries, including top officials in the fields of government, 
labor, science, economics, agriculture, etc. 

The USIS program operated from Helsinki appears to be well man- 
aged, to be giving excellent support to the Embassy and other United 
States Government agencies in the country, as well as ca Tying out 
an active program in press, films, library activities, ete, 4 \ detailed 
writeup on the program and related matters was furnished by USIS, 
Helsinki, headquarters, and is being included in volume II of the 
material filed with the committee. 

There is some question as to whether the size of the program war- 

rants as great an expenditure for library, auditorium, and office space 
as is currently being expended under a long-term lease. However, 
it is believed that the expenditure for the program in this country is 
a good investment, which is well received, for, as it was pointed ont, 
the United States will stand or fall in the eyes of the free world coun- 
tries dependent upon its attitude toward and its treatment of small 
independent countries. 
§. France 

France, with a population of approximately 43.5 million, exclusive 
of the French Union, has a USIS complement of 52 Americans and 233 
locals and a fiscal year 1957 total budget of $3,216,452. The USIS pro- 
gram in France is the second largest in Europe, and its role is a very 
important one. France has been engaged in wars for the past 15 years, 
and its people present an attitude of apathy, fatigue, and cynicism. It 
is a country of continuous crises where there was a Communist vote im 
the last election of 26 percent—this, in spite of the fact that by con- 
servative estimates the hard-core Communists have been reduced from 
approximately 1 million after World War II to presently between 
200,000 and 300,000. It has been American policy since the end of 
World War II to support France to play a major role in European and 
world affairs. The strategic position of France is essential to the suc- 
cessful operation of NATO and United States land forces in Western 
Europe. 

USIS plays a supporting role with objectives of: Promoting greater 
support of NATO and other collective security missions and greater 
support of European unity, especially in French-German relations; in- 
creasing French confidence in United States policies; and making more 
effective France’s participation in the western alliance by encouraging 
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sound economic and social policies. In the light of the Frenchman’s 
proneness to disregard anything that even smacks of propaganda, 
these objectives must be carried out, in many instances, through un- 
attributed placement of press, radio, and other mediums material. It 
may readily be seen that a USIS program, under conditions prevailing 
in France, is a difficult mission. 

In addition to the Paris headquarters office, there are six regional 
information centers at Lille, Tours, Bordeaux, Lyons, Strasbourg, and 
Marseille. 

It is believed that the French USIS operation, as well as the USIS 
operations in Germany, Austria, Italy, etc., is badly in need of a com- 
prehensive and detailed survey going to the heart of the program; 
that such a survey would be of invaluable assistance to the country 
public affairs officer in charge of the program and to the area director 
im Washington, as an additional guide as to what is productive and 
what is froth. 

While the country program as a whole appeared to be operated with 
ingenuity, certain of the activities appeared to be of questionable effec- 
tiveness. The exchange program, the book translation program, and 
the radio, press, and motion-picture activities appeared to be efficient 
operations. Unfortunately, there has been no library or information 
center operation in Paris during the past year, although there is pres- 
ently under renovation both a library and information center on the 
left bank in the university district. (Previous appropriations pro- 
vided the necessary funds for this.) The exhibit activity seemed to 
leave something to be desired. Cultural affairs presentations, such 
as lectures and music programs, were criticized by some of the French 
and Americans contacted incident to the survey. This criticism did 
not relate to the top presentations by outstanding artists, but to medi- 
ocre and unknown performers used in the program of a country which 
prides itself on its cultural maturity and which is quick to criticize 
America in such matters. However, it would take a much more inten- 
sive study than the recent review permitted to arrive at constructive 
conclusions, although the need for such a study was well apparent. 

In addition to reviewing the headquarters post, the operations at 
Tours and Marseille were visited and material relative to these re- 
gional programs is included, for comparison purposes, in volume I of 
the data filed with the committee. It is a most difficult task to operate 
a regional office successfully in such a country as France. The job 
requires not only someone with a fluent command of the local language, 
but a personable, aggressive personality of caliber, who can command 
the respect of editors, teachers, legislators, and other leaders of the 
community. It takes at least a year in the territory before a USIS 
employee becomes sufficiently well known to be effective and, too 
frequently, if he shows promise, he is promoted to a higher position 
and transferred. Tours is a good example of where this recently 
occurred. A report reflecting the tour of duty of the American USIS 
personnel in France was obtained and is included in the material in 
volume I filed with the committee. This was done so that, if desired, 
a sample analysis might be made to determine whether the USIA, in 
transferring its personnel with such frequency, is departing from 


sound policy to such an extent as to result in an inefficient use of 
manpower. 
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Another fault noted in the personnel program in France, although 
surely it is not unique to that country’s USIS program, was the sta- 
tioning of a 25-year-old French local, who has never been to the U nited 
States, as the lone USIS repres sentative in the consulate at Nice after 
but a 2- weelea’ indoctrination course atthe regional office at Marseille. 
While this employee appeared to possess good qualifications, as far as 
they went, and an excellent attitude for a ‘local employee with so little 
indoctrination, such a practice would appear to be not only unfair to 
the employee but to the USIS program. Any USIS employee sta- 
tioned at an American consulate must, of necessity, be able to supply 
information about the United States which this young man could not 
possibly possess. It certainly is no reflection upon him, but upon the 
personnel policies in effect. 

6. Germany 


West Germany, with a population of 49 million and an unprec 
dented present prosperity, has a fiscal year 1957 total budget a $10, ° 
395,551 and a U SIS complement of 143 Americans and 1,535 locals, 
which includes 7 Americans and 507 locals in the distinctly separate 
RIAS radio ope ration at Berlin. (East Germany has a popul: ition of 
i7 million people.) ‘The German USIS program, which is a big-busi- 
ness operation, is well managed, has done an outstanding job, “and is 
presently doing a good job. ‘There are 7 regional posts in addition to 
the principal post at Bonn; these are at Berlin, Frankfurt, Hamburg, 
Dusseldorf, Bremen, Munich, and Stuttgart. In addition to the head- 
quarters office, the regional posts and America Houses at Frankfurt, 
Berlin, and Munich were reviewed. The amount currently being spent 
on the USIS progr am in this country is well over three times that be- 
ing spent in any other European country. The press, publications, 
motion pictures, library, exhibits, and other cultural operations are 
carried out on a massive wholesale scale. There are 17 America 
Houses, 5 German-American Institutes, and 90 German-American li- 
braries. To date, the exchange ef persons programs have involved 
nearly 15,000 persons. 

In spite of the statements of the country public affairs officer and 
the Ambassador that this was not too much money to spend on the 
program in Germany, and the compelling reasons they offered, the 
definite impression was obtained that a timely penetrating, objective 
survey and close evaluation could reduce the program to effect even- 
tual savings of millions of dollars without materially a ffecting its 
effectiveness and probably increasing its acceptability. ‘he size of 
the program is due, in great measure, to the f fact that it was originally 
geared to support our occupation forces, to convert Germany to a 
democratic ¢ and pacific nation from Nazi ideology, to handle troop- 
community relations, ete. Further, and far from the least important, 
it has been and s til] is the most strategic location in which to promote 

the | rinciples of democracy and expose the facts about communism. 

This program, howe ver, has been gi Sag on for 10 years in one form 
or another, and is a typical exa mple of the failure of a Government 
agency to realistic ally cut back its operation to meet the diminishing 
needs of the situation. It is believed important that the Agency be 
given the opportunity to cut this program back itself, rather than by 
large appropriations curtailments, as there are many probiems in- 
volved which require considered and careful handling. 
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7. Great Britain 

Great Britain has a fiscal year 1957 total budget of $1,154,112 and a 
USIS complement of 20 Americans and 89 locals, most of whom are 
located in London (the principal post), but there are small regional 
posts in Edinburgh and Manchester. (This compares to between 70 
and 80 British personnel in a similar program in the United States.) 
In addition to the principal country post, the Edinburgh office was 
reviewed and the regional public affairs officer for Manchester was 
interviewed. 

The USIS program in Great Britain, which is only approximately 
one-third as large as that of France and only one-tenth as large as 
that of Germany, has as its principal objectives: To promote confi- 
dence in and understanding of the United States foreign policy; to 
promote Western European integration and free world unity; and to 
counter anti-United States propaganda, both Soviet and non-Soviet 
inspired. 

England, though no longer holding its former position in world 
affairs, is still a principal ‘channel of world opinion. The London 
press and the BBC are still considered to be the first news sources of 
the world. Although England is, and historically has been, a close 
ally of the United States, there are astounding misconceptions regard- 
ing American policies and the American people i in England today. 

The USIS program is geared not only to present the facts for impact 
upon the British ‘people, but, insofar as possible, to employ the British 
news system to bring such information to vast audiences throughout 
the world. There is a very active press section which supplies the 
texts of important official speeches and statements on foreign affairs to 
the British news services and press and to foreign correspondents. 
Three publications are issued bi-weekly: The Atoms for Peace Digest, 
the U.S. A. in Review, and Labor News From the U.S. A. Approxi- 
mately 500 documentary films are used in the film program for dis- 
tribution primarily by mail to labor and business groups, educational 

authorities, schools, and other groups. Efforts are made to place 
materials on the Government-controlled radio and television. There 
is a special Monthly Report From America TV program which is a 
joint BBC-USIS production. The USIS library contains 30,000 
books, plus periodicals and Government public ations, with a major 
circulation activity in the political science field. Great Britain had 
only one major USIS exhibit last year—Atoms for Peace—and is 
currently scheduling Open Skies and Americ ‘an Economy. There is 
also a substantial exchange of persons program in Great Britain. 

The Edinburgh operation, which includes a small library, is staffed 
by 1 American and 4 locals and maintains contact with the press and 
principal educational institutions of Scotland and Northern Ireland. 

The Manchester post, which has a staff of 1 American and 2 locals, 
has as its principal objective close liaison with the highly respected 
Manchester Guardian. 

The Soviets have had a very active propaganda and cultural pro- 
gram operating in England with some app: trent success. There is also 
an energetic, though small, Communist Party and certain of the labor 
unions are Communist-dominated. 

Although the public affairs officer was on home leave at the time of 
the review of this country operation, a favorable impression was ob- 
tained of the job being done. The liaison work being done with 
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British trade unions and labor organizations was particularly im- 
pressive. For further details about the program see volume III of the 
material filed with the committee. 


8. Ireland 


Ireland, a country of 3 million people, has a very small USIS pro- 
gram with a staff of 1 American and 3 locals and a fiscal year 1957 
total budget of $40,422. The principal function of the USIS program 
in Ireland is to support. the Ambassador and furnish the press and 
radio with such material as they desire. At the time of the closing 
of the information center and library in Ireland, in 1955, the books 
were turned over to Trinity College, and the film library was presented 
to the National Film Institute and an agricultural organization. For 
more detailed information concerning the program in Ireland, see 
material filed with the committee in volume ITT. 

There was apparently no unfavorable reaction in Ireland to the 
closing of the USIS library and information center. 


9. Italy 


Italy with a population of 47.7 million, has a fiscal year 1957 total 
budget of $3,094,055 and a USIS staff of 49 Americans and 239 Ital- 
jians, with 26 Americans and 111 locals in Rome and 23 Americans and 
128 locals in the regional offices. (There are regional posts at Naples, 
Palermo, Florence, Milan, Genoa, Trieste, and Turin.) In addition 
to the Rome office, the regional setups at Naples, Trieste, and Milan 
were reviewed, 

The USIS objectives in Italy are: To build confidence in the United 
States as a mature and capable leader and champion of peace, social 
justice, and freedom; to win support for United States policies, 
chiefly, United Europe, NATO, atoms for peace, and disarmament; to 
help the Italians strengthen their own democracy; and to persuade 
Italians to reject communism. 

Conditions vary greatly in Italy, from widespread poverty and 
illiteracy in the south, to highly industrialized and prosperous com- 
mericial areas in the north and central regions. ‘There is also the 
problem of a poor distribution of wealth with extreme poverty of the 
masses, which has made Italy a natural breeding ground for commu- 
nism. In the last national election, there was a 24 percent Communist 
vote, but as in France, to a considerable extent, this was a protest vote 
and does not represent the actual number of Communists. 

The United States is Italy’s second best customer ($159.4 million 
exports to $403.9 million imports in 1955), but it is severely handi- 
capped by deficient trade balances, and for the past several years has 
had a minus balance of between eight and nine hundred million dollars 
on an import volume of approximately $2.5 billions. 

From every evidence, a good job has been done by the USIS in Italy. 
Its cooperation with and assistance to Italian Government agencies 
and non-Communist groups has, at times, been phenomenal. It has 
very active press, publication, film, radio, and library operations. It 
also has substantial book translation, book and periodical presentation 
exchange of persons and cultural programs. ‘The success of much of 
the work is dependent upon personal contacts and close working ar- 
rangements with lo¢al officials and groups. It is a large and ramified 
operation and appears to be at great disadvantage from the lack of an 
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adequate management setup to handle its activities properly. This is 
said without reflection on the public affairs officers or his deputy, or on 
the understaffed department which is now attempting to handle those 
functions. 

Italy is another country where it is believed a proper type of inspec- 
tion and evaluation survey would materially assist the local admin- 
istration of the program and its Washington supervisors, and would 
save money and make for a more effective program. 


10. The Netherlands 


The Netherlands, with a population of approximately 11 million, has 
a USIS staff of 6 Americans and 35 local employees and a fiscal year 
1957 total budget of $275,596. The objectives of the USIS program 
are: To counter neutralism; to foster adherence to NATO and the in- 
stitutions of Western European integration ; to maintain confidence in 
United States policies and leadership; and to strengthen traditional 
ties of friendship between The Netherlands and the United States. 

Holland is heavily industrialized and many American firms are 
operating there. The Dutch have a highly stratified society not only 
along religious and party lines, but extending deeply into the com- 
mercial fields. 

Although the Dutch are traditionally friendly, there is a strong 
anti-American sentiment, stemming mostly from our foreign policy, 
particularly our stand on the Netherlands East Indies, and from their 
point of view, indifference to Dutch property rights and other interests 
there which were ignored. Also, matters such as failure to permit 
KLM Dutch Airlines to land in Texas and California create such re- 
sentment that the Queen even mentioned it in her address at the 
opening of Parliament. 

Although the Communist Party in Holland is very small, Commu- 
nist activities in both propaganda and cultural matters are tremendous. 

USIS has information centers and libraries at The Hague, its prine- 
ipal post (5 Americans and 27 locals), and at Amsterdam (1 American 
and 6 locals). There are modest radio, press, translation, exhibit, 
library, and exchange of persons programs. The greatest activity is in 
the publication of periodicals and bulletins, in films and in the pre- 
sentation program. The library at The Hague is not too well located, 
nor is it heavily used. The location and potential of the library and 
information center at Amsterdam are much better. 

In addition to reviewing the USIS operations, the salute to Detroit 
by the city of Rotterdam was reviewed. This is one of the unique 
city-to-city affiliations promoted by the USIA’s Office of Private Co- 
operation which have generated much interest and mutual understand- 
ing from schoolchildren to businessmen—one of a series of very worth- 
while projects. 

The public affairs officer was on leave at the time of the review, and 
possibly this contributed, in part, to a feeling that the Dutch program 
was slightly on the negative side and could be substantially improved. 
It was also noted that most of the American USIS personnel did not 
speak the language of the country. 

11. Norway 


Norway, with a population of 3.4 million, has a fiscal year 1957 
total budget of $237,239 and a USIS complement of 5 Americans and 15 
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locals headquartered at Oslo. A charter member of NATO and a key 
Scandinavia country in this respect, Norway has a common border 
with the Soviet Union and a strategic terrain and seacoast. It is a 
democratic monarchy, with a Labor Party government. Its principal 
industries are shipping, fishing, and making woodpulp. The United 
States is Norway’s third best international customer, and there is 
considerable trade in fish products with Iron Curtain countries, pri- 
marily on a barter basis. Norway received $311.5 million in direct 
Marshall plan aid and $49.2 million in loans. It has a serious inter- 
national trade balance deficit, and restrictions on imports are quite 
stringent, although it is presently attempting to liberalize them and 
to further industrialize. 

USIS objectives in Norway are: To stimulate the Norwegians in 
the tieids of mutual defense and economic cooperation, and to keep 
before them the true nature of Soviet policies and the reasons for 
maintaining and strengthening the western alliance. There is a small 
but energetic group in this country which is strongly neutralist and 
opposed to Norway’s participation in NATO. 

Communist propaganda is voluminous and there has been a sharply 
increased exchange program with the Soviet Union in the past year. 
Norway is traditionally friendly toward the United States, but United 
States international trade practices are not understood, and there is 
suspicion in some quarters that this country does not practice what it 
preaches. 

The USIS program consists principally of the placement of the 
daily wireless bulletin and the publication and distribution of a weekly 
labor bulletin and a monthly women’s news bulletin. They also put 
out a weekly Letter From America and special articles. Four or five 
pamphlets a year are put out on American topics. Considerable use 
is also made of motion-picture films and approximately 240 New York 
Times and Herald Tribunes are presented to Government, political, 
and labor leaders. In 1956 the Atoms for Peace exhibit was displayed, 
and the Family of Man is scheduled for early 1957. In addition to the 
substantial Government-sponsored exchange of persons program there 
are many exchanges under private auspices. 

The impression was gained that the moderate USIS program in 
Norway was well managed and important to over-all United States 


objectives of maintaining a free and independent Western European 
community. 


12. Portugal 

Portugal, a benevolent dictatorship, has a fiscal year 1957 total 
budget of $140,404 and a rather small USIS program with a staff of 
4 Americans and 19 locals headquartered at Lisbon. 

The United States leases bases in the Azores from Portugal and 
buys strategic materials from her overseas territories. The primary 
USIS objective in Portugal is to convince the Portuguese that the 
United States foreign policy, in all its facets, including NATO and 
the assistance program, is the best assurance to Portugal and the free 
world of security, peace, and progress. The main exports of Portugal 
are cork, port wine, canned fish,wolfram, olives, and olive oil. As is 
apparent, there are very serious limitations on trade with Portugal, 
although trade with its territories has great potential. 
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Between 1950 and 1956, there was an ICA program with an expendi- 
ture of $51.6 million, plus $36 million in repayable loans. The USIS 
reportedly provided excellent support for this program. Motion pic- 
tures are a highly important medium in Portugal because of the high 
rate of illiteracy, and in addition to the loan of films and showings 
at the information center, there are 2 film mobile units, 1 working out 
of Lisbon and the other out of Oporto. There is satisfactory placement 
of press and radio material. TV has only just started. About four 
pamphlets a year are put out. There is a large presentation program 
of overseas editions of the New York Times and the New York Herald 
Tribune, and an active cultural program. While the Portuguese have 
a friendly attitude toward Americans, there has been an extreme 
amount of ignorance about the United States. The large Atoms for 
Peace exhibit was visited in Lisbon and was well attended. 

For the money spent, it is felt that the USIS is doing a good job in 
Portugal. 


13. Spain 


Spain, with a population of 29 million, has a USIS complement of 
18 Americans and 128 locals (13 Americans and 81 locals at Madrid). 
In addition to the principal post at Madrid, there are information 
centers at Barcelona, Bilbao, Seville, Valencia, Zaragoza, and Cadiz. 
Recently, the Zaragoza post was placed under Barcelona and Cadiz 
under Seville, due to the fact that there was no American in charge 
of these regions and it was believed advisable to put them under field 
supervision of posts at which Americans were in charge. 

There is a large United States military bases construction program 
in Spain, with a companion assistance program which has cost $300 
million to date. While there has been some type of USIS program 
in Spain for approximately 10 years, the present program is primarily 
geared to support this bases program. The USIS objectives are: To 
stimulate increased Spanish cooperation in the Western European com- 
munity; to demonstrate to the Spanish that the United States looks 
to the establishment of a stable, progressive, international system, and 
the defeat of communism, through the combined strength of the free 
world, and to show that cooperation toward these ends is in the best 
interests of Spain; to increase understanding of the United States and 
its aims, and thereby to encourage Spain’s close association with the 
United States in the economic and military-assistance program as a 
step toward world security, and to prepare the Spanish for the in- 
creased number of American personnel in Spain and to ask their coop- 
eration in avoiding irritations and misunderstandings. Spain is 80 
percent agrarian, and its potential for trade with the United States is 
limited. 

The USIS program in Spain is carried out through an excellent 
low-cost radio program, daily wireless bulletins furnished to the 
Spanish press, information placem ment of special stories, a moderate 
pamphlet operation, and a motion-picture program using 7 mobile 
units throughout Spain and about 150 live titles. In addition to active 
exchange of persons and cultural presentations programs, there is also 
a special English-teaching program. 
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The USIS program in Spain is not large and is a good example of 
how a very satisfactory job can be accomplished through a compara- 
tively modest expenditure. 


14. Sweden 


Sweden, with a population of 7 million, has a fiscal year 1957 total 
budget of $255,556 and a USIS complement of 6 Americans and 22 
locals, including 1 American and 3 locals at the subpost in Goteborg. 
The principal post is at Stockholm. Sweden, which adheres strictly 
to an official policy of neutrality called alliance free, is not a member of 
NATO, but has a very realistic military policy and her own army, 
navy, and air force. 

The primary USIS objective in Sweden is to develop wider under- 
standing of United States life and foreign policy which will strengthen 
pro-western sympathies. This is considered important in view of 
the influence and importance of Swedish public opinion upon the 
Nordic countries, of which three—Norway, Denmark, and Iceland— 
are members of NATO. Through press and publications, motion 
pictures, and information centers, the program appeared to be com- 
petently carried out and good support given to the Embassy. The 
government exchange-of-persons program in Sweden is limited to a 
few Smith-Mundt grants. 


15. Switzerland 


Switzerland, with a population of 4.8 million, has a fiscal year 1957 
total budget of $146,723 and a USIS complement of 5 Americans and 
7 locals, including 2 Americans and 1 local at Geneva. The principal 
post isat Berne. The objectives of the USIS program in Switzerland 
are: To maintain Swiss confidence in United States foreign policy, 
to demonstrate the maturity of American culture, and to further Swiss 
support of European integration. Switzerland is one of the most 
consummately mature democracies in the world. It took its prin- 
ciples of democracy from the United States Constitution, but, at the 
present time, we might do well to study it for its efficiency, the self- 
discipline of its conflicting parties and interests, and its maturity as 
an industrial, commercial, and banking nation. The program, which 
is small, appeared to be tailored to the desires of the Ambassador and 
to depend for its success in the placement of material upon personal 
contact. There is no wireless service nor any publications activities 
but there is a modest motion-picture program. The only substantial 
program is that of newspaper presentations. The Geneva phase of 
the operation, which is primarily to cover the many international 
conventions, was not reviewed. 

It is believed that while the USIS program in Switzerland is en- 
tirely justified, it could be improved. Switzerland is an important 
country in Europe because of its intense independence and neutral- 
ism, and because it is a central meeting grownd for international con- 
ferences and is a center of intelligence organizations. 


16. Yugloslavia 


Yugoslavia, with a population of 17.8 million under the dictatorship 
of the independent Communist, Tito, has a present USIS staff of 
16 Americans and 92 locals. The USIS objectives are: To support 
Yugoslavia’s efforts to maintain its independence, to emphasize the 
peaceful and constructive nature of United States policies, to ac- 
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quaint the Yugoslavian people with the fact of United States assist- 
ance, and to encourage Yugoslavian identification with western con- 
cepts of collective security and economic cooperation. 

The USIS program in Yugoslavia affords that country the only 
source of uncensored news. Twenty thousand copies of a daily news 
bulletin, based primarily on the daily wireless service, are distributed 
from the Embassy. Yugoslavia is the only European country in 
which USIS operates that receives a shortwave VOA program. In 
addition to the headquarters operation at Belgrade, there is a regional 
office at Zagreb. There are sizable operations in press and publica- 
tions, book translations, presentations, and exhibits. There are mod- 
erate operations in radio and motion pictures. The library at Bel- 

ade is well located and well attended. The exhibit display at the 
ibrary was particularly impressive, one of the best displays for a 
moderate operation that was seen. USIS/Yugoslavia, through close 
cooperation with the ICA, gave good support to the United States 
assistance program. 

On the whole, the USIS program in Yugoslavia is competently op- 
erated, staffed by dedicated people—most all of whom speak the 
language fluently, and appears well worth the investment. 


V. Inpex or SuPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION AND MATERIAL OBTAINED 
INCIDENT TO THE SuRVEY AND Fitep WiTH THE CoMMITTRE 


VOLUME I 
Austria 

1. USIA summary of Austrian operation, including detailed budget 
breakdown, fiscal year 1956 and 1957. 

2. Résumé of notes taken during survey. 

3. Directory of USIS Vienna, dated January 1, 1956. 

4. Directory of USIS field offices, Austria, dated July 6, 1956. 

5. Booklet containing statistical data on Austria for the year 1955. 

6. Foreign and Austrian Communist Information and Cultural 
Activities in Austria, dated June 25, 1956. 

7. Copies of Soviet and Communist Activities, published by USIS 
Austria for weeks ending September 12, 19, and 26, and October 3 
and 10, 1956. 

8. Cost of evaluation and research studies financed from USIS 
Austria allotment. 

9. Cost of IRI initiated studies in 1955. 

10. Schedule of operating costs of Amerika Haeuser USIS Austria, 
fiscal year 1957. 

11. Schedule of rentals of USIS Austria buildings as of October 
15, 1956. 

12. Consolidated statement of the number of grants made in the 
leader, specialist, lecturer, and research scholar categories under the 
educational exchange program. 

13. USIS Vienna book translation program titles published, fiscal 
year 1955-56 and fiscal year 1956-57. 

14. Data on status of Public Law 480 balances and counterpart 
funds remaining from ECA~MSA-FOA programs. 

15. Data on Austrian foreign trade balances for past 3 years and on 
major countries involved in exports and imports. 
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16. Graz Information Ceriter statistics for September, 1956. 

17. Rotogravure section of Solidaritaet, bi-monthly Austrian labor 
publication. 

18. Copy of Sowjet Union Heute, Soviet weekly German-language 
magazine for Austria. 

19. Copy of Embassy Daily Bulletin for October 11, 1956. 
Belgium 

1. USLA summary of Belgium operation, including detailed budget 
breakdown, fiscal year 1956 and 1957. 
2. Résumé of notes taken during survey. 


3. Outline of Belgium (for official visitors). 

4. Copy of Review of USIS Program. 

5. Summary on The Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urandi. 

6. Cards reflecting library statistics and other data for first 7 
months of 1956. 


q 


7. Samples of leaflets put out by USIS Brussels on new library 
acquisitions, etc. 


Denmark 


1. USIA summary of Danish operation, including detailed budget 
breakdown, fiscal year 1956 and 1957. 

2. Résumé of notes taken during survey. 

3. Country plan, as revised April 20, 1956. 

4. Pamphlet (in Danish) and translation, Denmark’s Third Largest 
Customer. 

5. Pamphlet USA i dag (USA Today) and translation of articles. 

6. European Wireless File (in Danish) (source material, in Eng- 
lish, attached). 

7. Danish and English versions of President and Congress 
pamphlet. 

8. Danish pamphlet, The Political Parties in the United States and 
translation. 

9..The Political Role of Organized Labor, magazine reprint, in 
English and Danish. 

10. Fulbright Monitor (leaflet welcoming Fulbright students to 
Denmark). 


France 


1. Summary of USRO operation (Paris) , including cost breakdown. 

2. USIA summary of French USIS operation, including detailed 
budget breakdown, fiscal year 1956 and 1957. 

3. Résumé of notes taken during survey. 

4. Pamphlet, USIS in France. 

5. USIS France staff complement analysis report, August 31, 1956. 

6. Ale reflecting tenure of duty for USIS France American per- 
sonnel. 

7. USIS Paris operation statistics, September 1, 1956. 

8. France—facts and figures. 

9. List of books published under USIS Paris book translation 
program. 

10. List of musicians whom USIS France helped or sponsored 
between July 1, 1955, and June 30, 1956. 

11. Operations pattern, USIS Tours. 

12. Exchange of persons activities in the Tours region. 
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13. Comparative press data, USIS Tours. 

14. Press kit usage statistics, USIS Tours, 

15. Tours library statistics for period July 1955 through July 1956. 

16. Film statistical report, 1955-56 (Tours). 

17. List of books available on long-term loan, Tours (as of January 
1956). 

i List of legal reference books, USIS Tours. 

19. List of reference works on music, USIS Tours. 

20. Le Trait d’Union (sample of newsletter put out by USIS Tours). 

21. Summary of special events in the Tours region. 

22. Organizational chart for United States Consulate at Marseille. 

23. Organizational chart for USIS Marseille. 

24, Background summary of American personnel, USIS Marseille. 

25. Press statistical reports, Marseille, for periods September 15-31 
and October 1-15, 1956. 

26. Letter dated November 15, 1956, from William A. Krauss, Re- 
gional PAO, Marseille. 

27. Letter from Mr. Cody, PAO Paris, dated October 31, 1956, en- 
closing list of lectures and concerts presented by USIS Marseille dur- 
ing period from January to June 1956. 

28. Summary of 36 lectures presented by USIS Marseille from Jan- 
uary 12 to June 14, 1956. 

29. Sample of USIS Marseille program covering illustrated lecture 
on American works of art by Jacques Burdick. 

30. Sample of program from piano concert by Paul Jacobs. 

31. Marseille information centers report (semiannual, for period 
ending June 30, 1956). 

32. Copies of USIS Library Marseille Quarterly Report to Paris— 
1st, 2d, and 3d quarters, 1956. 

33. Sample of invitation to seminar on American civilization, Nice, 
August 27-29, 1956. 

34. Copy of program (time schedule) of seminar at Nice. 

35. Position description of program assistant at Nice. 

36. Photostat of application for employment of program assistant, 
Nice. 


Finland 

1. USIA summary of Finland operation, including detailed budget 
breakdown for fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

2. Résumé of notes taken during survey. 

3. Organizational chart of United States Mission in Finland. 

4, Detailed summary of USIS activities prepared by the public 
affairs officer. 


VOLUME II 


Germany 

1. USIA summary of West German operations, including detailed 
budget breakdown for fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

2. Résumé of notes taken during survey. 

8. Organizational chart of USIS, Bonn, Germany. 

4, Organization chart of USIS German field offices. 

5. Schedule reflecting distribution of USIS budget by geographical 
area (Germany). 

6. USIS Germany, financial plan fiscal year 1957. 
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7. Schedule, estimated cost of America Houses and German-Ameri- 
can institutes, fiscal year 1957. 
8. Statistics of USIS Germany film program, September 21, 1956. 
9. Schedule of motion picture projector distribution and withdrawal 
of surplus projectors. 
ae chedule of nontheatrical and theatrical distribution of USIS 
s. 
11. List of public and private groups assisting or contributing to the 
film program. 
12. German official ministries and nonofficial organizations, agen- 
cies and institutes which assist and contribute to the USIS program. 
13. List of German-American affiliations, town, university, school. 
14. European Union and European integration organizations, etc. 
15. America studies in German universities. 
16. List of books in book translation program, Germany, 1945-56. 
17. America House and German-American Institute statisties (loca- 
tion, hours of operation, book circulation, attendance at lectures and 
concerts, etc.). 
18. Dispatches, memorandums, and other reports reflecting various 
USIS program activities: 
(a) USIS Germany Theater Performances (dated August 
30, 1955). 
(6) West German press reaction to Eisenhower’s American 
Bar Association speech (dated August 30, 1955). 
(c) Hamburg America House celebrates 5th anniversary 
(dated September 1, pint d 
(d@) Promotion of USIA theme Peaceful Uses of Atomic En- 
ergy based on Geneva Conference (dated September 9, 1955). 
(e) East Zoners make extensive use of Amerika Haus facili- 
ties during Koblenz visit (dated September 19, 1955), 
(7) American festival held in Wezel, Germany (dated October 
3, 1955). 
(g) USIS officer decorated by city of Darmstadt (dated Octo- 
ber 28, 1955). 
(h) Metal Workers’ Trade Union sponsors GAI Atoms for 
Peace program (dated October 31, 1955). 
(¢) Film Division work with the German trade Union DGB 
dated March 14, 1956). 
(j) America Houses recognized as example-setting, evidence of 
effectiveness (dated March 14, 1956). 
(%) Hamburg youth authorities adopt USIS civic seminar 
(dated March 14, 1956). 
(4) Press tour of Hessian special potas produces good will, 
many feature articles (dated April 17, 1956). 
(m) Press tours and press conferences supplement normal 
USIS informational media output in Baden-Wuerttemburg 
(dated June 25, 1956). 
(n) Tenth anniversary of Frankfurt: Amerika Haus and ground 
breaking ceremonies for new building (dated June 26, 1956). 
(0) Hesse radio chief pays tribute to United States idealism 
which made network possible (dated June 26, 1956). 
(p) USIS-prepared atoms for peace package program for rail- 
way union convention (dated July 6, 1956). 
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(q) Thousands of refugees, union members, youth hostelers' in 
Frankfurt area see USIS films (dated August 24, 1956). 

(7) Press tour underlines continuing vigilance of NATO forces 
(dated August 27, 1956). 

(s) Baden-Wuerttemburg Journalists observe United States 
fleet in action (dated August 28, 1956). 

3) China Under Communism, book report (dated August 30, 
1956). 


(w) Participation in German protestant religious rally, Kirch- 
entag (dated September 4, 1956). 

(o) USIS Frankfurt focuses world attention upon Thomas 
Nast, famed United States editorial caricaturist, native ‘of 
Landau, Germany (dated September 5, 1956). 

(w) Fireside chat, evenings with German editors (dated Sep- 
tember 19, 1956). 

(zw) Bavarian Harbor Administration distributes Mutual In- 
spection for Peace to Russian freighter Taman in Regensburg 
Harbor (dated September 19, 1956). 

19. Memoranda re Exchange of persons program. 

20. Summary schedule of United States exchange of persons pro- 
gram, March 15, 1956. 

21. Chart reflecting German Awareness of United States exchange 
of persons program (1952). 

22. Communist propaganda activity, 1956. 

23. Schedule of RIAS operating costs, fiscal years 1953-56. 

24. Summary of Amerika Haus-Berlin operation. 

25. Biweekly activities report from USIS Berlin to Bonn (August 
26—September 9, 1956). 

26. Monthly report, Frankfurt Area, August 1956 Amerika Dienst 
Report (September 11, 1956). 


VOLUME III 
Great Britain 

1. USIA summary of Great Britain operations, including detailed 
budget breakdown, fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

2. Résumé of notes taken during survey. 

3. USIS program in Great Britain. 

4. USIS officials, London, and phases of the program for which they 
are responsible. 

5. Foreign Broadcast monitoring, progress report dated September 
5, 1956. 

"6. Film activity report for July 1956. 

7. Minutes of UK military-community relations working group, 
March 2, 1956. 

8. Twenty-fourth National Congress of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain, March 30 to April 2, 1956. 

9. Twenty-third National Congress of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain, April 16 to April 19, 1954. 

10. Labour News from the United States (September 7, 1956). 

11. U. S. A. in Review, a USIS biweekly (September 14, 1956). 

12. The Thames Cable (summary of British news and opinion), 
September 12, 1956. 

13. Copy of ART News Bulletin, American Embassy; Office of 
Cultural Affairs (September 1956). 
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14. Cultural Affairs Section, mimeographed announcement No. 54 
re American Music (July 1956). 


Ireland 


1. USIA ey of Ireland operation, including detailed budget 
breakdown for fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

2. Résumé of notes taken during survey. 

3. Organizational chart of United States Embassy, Ireland, includ- 
ing USIS. 

4, Summary of USIS activity in Ireland, prepared by public affairs 
officer. 


Italy 


1. USIA summary of Italy Operations, including detailed budget 
breakdown for fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 
. Résumé of notes taken during survey. 
. Population of major cities of Italy. 
. Summary of Italy’s trade balance and trends. 
. Comparative labor union statistics. 
. Use made of the American libraries in Italy. 
. American newspaper subscriptions for USIS libraries for 1957. 
. USIS information centers, Italy, summary of statistics (January 
1 to June 30, 1956). 

9. Annual program proposal for fiscal year 1957, American Com- 
mission for Cultural Exchange with Italy. 

10. USIS Italy presentation program, 1955. 

11. USIS Italy presentation program, July 1, 1955 to June 30, 1956. 

12. Presentation program statistics, Rome area, July 1, 1955 to 
June 30, 1956. 

13. Book translation program, Italy, 1951 to September 30, 1956. 

14. USIS Italy publication and other contracts, fiscal years 1955, 
1956, 1957. 

15. USIS Rome library statistics. 

16. List of USIS Naples employees. 

17. USIS Naples, library statistics. 

18. USIS Naples output and local press usage of monitored wireless 
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19. USIS Trieste organizational chart. 

20. USIS Trieste monthly statistical report, September 1956. 

21. USIS Trieste aa, report, June 1 to August 31, 1956. 

22. Summary of USIS Milan Alm section activities. 

23. Copy of Vie Nuove (new roads), Communist weekly( Septem- 
ber 22, 1956). 

24. Copy of L’Unita (Unity), Communist daily newspaper (Octo- 
ber 16, 1956). 

a Copy of NOI DONNE (We Women), Communist women’s 
weekly. 

26. Copy of Rinascita (Revival, rebirth),Communist ideological 
and political monthly. 

27. Copy of “Quaderno Dell’Attivista” (The Activist’s Handbook), 
Organizational Weekly of Italian Communist Party. 

28. Copy of Mondo Occidentale, USIS publication. 
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The Netherlands 


1. USIA summary of Netherlands operations, including detailed 
budget breakdown for fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

2. Résumé of notes taken during survey. 

3. Information centers statistics (library, films, concerts, lectures, 
etc. 

. Communist Party activities in The Netherlands. 
Norway 

1. USIA summary of Norway operations, including detailed budget 
breakdown for fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

2. Résumé of notes taken during survey. 

3s Norway, A Democratic Kingdom, 1905-55, 50 Years of Progress 
oklet). 

4, Daily News Bulletin (English version) for October 5, 1956. 

5. 1955 Annual Report of Norway-America Association. 

6. The Trade Union Movement in Norway (booklet). 

7. New Universal Social Seeurity Plan for Norway (booklet). 

8. Examples of USIS Norway pamphlets and leaflets. 


VOLUME Iv 

Portugal 

1. USIA summary of Portugal operations, including detailed bud- 
get breakdown for fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 
. Résumé of notes taken during survey. 
. Staffing pattern, USIS Lisbon as of November 1, 1956. 
. Library statisties. 
. Summary of radio activities. 
. Summary of television activities. 
. Inspection Report of USIS Portugal. 
Spain 

1. USIA summary of Spain operations, including detailed budget 
breakdown for fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

2. Résumé of notes taken during survey. 

3. Organizational charts of USIS Spain. 

4. Summary of USIS Spain library operations. 

5. List of booklets, pamphlets, etc., on hand as of November 6, 1956. 

6. List of books published under book translation program in Spain, 
ea year 1956 (includes estimate of total edition and USIS obliga- 
tion). 

7. Breakdown of exchange program by sponsors for 1956 and 1957. 

8. List of exhibits being prepared as of September 27, 1956. 

9. Summary of concert and lecture program at Casa Americana 
during October 1954—May 1955, and October 1955-May 1956 seasons. 

10. Schedule of programs at USIS Bilbao from July 1956 to Febru- 
ary 1957. 

11. Biweekly report from USIS Valencia to USIS Madrid (Sep- 
tember 27, 1956). 
Fis “alee report from USIS Valencia to USIS Madrid (October 

, 1956). 

13. Informal report from USIS Cadiz to USIS Madrid covering 

month of August 1956. 
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14. Examples of USIS Spain pamphlets and leaflets: 


(a) Noticias de Actualidad for October 1, 1956 (pamphlet in 
Spanish). 

(b) To Live Together in Peace With One Another as Good 
Neighbors aren 

(c) Atomos Para La Paz (Atoms for Peace) (leaflet in Span- 


ish). 
(d) Reprint from Engineering News Record of June 2, 1955, 
of article Spanish Bases Reach Construction Stage. 
(e) Leaflet listing latest acquisitions of USIS Madrid Library. 
( Leaflet (in Spanish) concerning exchanges by American 
Field Service. 
Sweden 


1. USIA summary of Sweden operation, including detailed budget 
breakdown for fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

2. Résumé of notes taken during survey. 

3. Organizational chart of USIS Sweden. 

4. Summary of Communist activity. 

5. Summary of press activity. 


Switzerland 
1. USIA summary of Switzerland operations, including detailed 
budget breakdown for fiscal years 1956 and 1957, 
2. Résumé of notes taken during survey. 
Yugoslavia 
1. USIA summary of Yugoslavia operation, including detailed 
budget breakdown for fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 
2. Résumé of notes taken during survey. 
3. Fact Sheet on Yugoslavia (April 1956). 
4. Summary of Yugoslav foreign trade. 
5. Estimate of participants in exchange program. 
VOA-Munich radio center 
1. USIA summary of VOA-Munich operations, including detailed 
budget breakdown for fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 
. Résumé of notes taken during survey. 
. Munich Radio Center 1958 budget, program originations. 
. Information re VOA relays and frequencies, etc. 
. Daily broadcast content report (October 9, 1956). 
. Semiannual audience mail report No. 4 (August 1, 1956). 
. Report on jamming (August 11, 1956). 
; Joint mediums effectiveness questionnaire (radio, TV, and 
leaflets). 
9. Various statistics re Munich radio center costs. 


USIA summary of European cultural presentations, trade fairs (in- 
cluding cost breakdowns). 


Summary of Department of State International Educational Ex- 
change Service by European country. 
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